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EDITORIALS 


HUGE KRAUT —If there is literal- 

> ly anyone in this 
PROMOTION PLANNED good old U.S.A. who 
will not know of the goodness of kraut as a summer- 
time food, it will not be the fault of Bill Moore, National 
Kraut Packers Association Secretary. NKPA, this 
summer, beginning in early summer and continuing 
throughout August, will put on the most comprehensive 
summer-time promotion campaign in the history of the 
kraut industry. 


The theme of this Kraut Summer Salad Promotion 
will be “Easier, More Gracious Living.” Promotion 
releases will feature simple to prepare, but glamorous 
to look at, recipes, which under the proposed distribu- 
tion, will reach multi-millions of food shoppers the 
country over. The materials to be distributed will be 
directed naturally, the housewife, who wants to serve 
her family tempting and nutritious foods, no matter 
what the temperature may be. The promotion will em- 
phasize the use of kraut and kraut juice in preparing 
refreshing salads, appetizers, soups, dressings, sand- 
wiches, ete., for summer service, and of course, the 
merit, convenience and economy of easily served kraut 
will be highlighted. Distribution of the promotional 
material will be exclusive releases to the major market 
daily newspapers which comprise photos and recipes, 
showing the variety possible with kraut and kraut 
juice. Newspaper syndicates, which will reach millions 
of readers, will be supplied with like releases. Syndi- 
cates such as King Features with 15 million circulation, 
has been supplied with the story and photo and recipe 
material. NEA with a circulation of 25 million has the 
story. Associated Press with 28 million circulation is 
being supplied with material for summer release. Food 
Editor Edith Barber of General Features with a circula- 
tion of 4 million, gets a special kraut summer salad story 
With recipes, and another Gencral Features Editor, 
Frand Kohler, will receive another appropriate story 
to distribute to her 4 million following. Alice Denhoff, 
king Features food writer, will feature kraut and juice 
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in her summer columns to her following of 6 million. 
Still another King Features columnist, Jean O’Sullivan, 
is being sent special material of particular value for 
summer menus, reaching a circulation of 4 million. 
Special recipes will go to Marilyn Mercer of Bell Syn- 
cicate, for use in her summer columns to a circulation 
of 1,500,000. Pacific Coast Dailies’ Zola Vincent will 
get full material to tell of kraut and juice to this syndi- 
cate with a distribution of 1 million. Ertta Haley gets 
the story, photos and recipes for National Weekly 
Newspaper Service with 1 million circulation. Morri- 
son Wood, who writes for the Chicago Tribune, with a 
circulation of 5 million, gets appropriate material. The 
New York Daily News syndicated news writer Ella 
Elvin, will be given a selection for her widely read col- 
umn by some 5 million. Something special on kraut and 
kraut juice recipes are being prepared for Ruth Ellen 
Church of the Chicago Tribune with its 5 million cir- 
culation. So much for the dailies. 


In addition the Sunday supplements will be used and 
home economists are being furnished the material. 
These include “American Weekly” with a mass circula- 
tion of approximately 10 million; “Parade” with close 
to 7 million; “This Week” with something over 11 mil- 
lion; and “Family Weekly” with close to 3 million. All 
of this totals up to approximately 135 million circula- 
tion. 


In addition there will be radio, TV, food editors of 
national magazines, farm publications, and special in- 
torest groups. 


So Bill Moore has left nothing undone to get the 
kraut story over. Certainly an event of this kind wants 
to be closely followed by every one in the business. It 
runs through June, July and August, and every kraut 
packer should solicit the full and active support of his 
brokers. NKPA has the material ready for acquainting 
your brokers with the full program. While kraut at the 
moment market-wise is in splendid position, the wise 
operator will keep it that way and get behind the move 
with both shoulders. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Canned Foods Profit Opportunity 
For Wholesalers Spelled Out At 
USWGA Convention 


(Don White Reports on National Canners 
Association Survey) 


The National Canners Association’s 
survey on Canned Foods Retail Handling 
Costs clearly indicates the net dollar 
profit opportunity that exists for the 
wholesalers and the retailers who will 
study canned foods’ “new look” and give 
canned foods the share of space, atten- 
tion, promotion and merchandising at the 
point of sale that their low handling 
costs, big volume and net dollar profit 
potentials deserve, Donald W. White, 
President, Don White Inc., grocery mer- 
chandising specialists, New York, told 
the convention of the U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association. Mr. White reported 
on a national study made last year for 
NCA by his firm on facts and opinions of 
leading retailers and wholesalers about 
eanned foods’ profitability in their opera- 
tions. 


Included in the study were executives 
of 157 retail organizations and 150 lead- 
ing wholesale grocery firms. 


Even though the importance of canned 
foods probably is more clearly recognized 
by wholesale grocers than by any other 
segment of the food distributing indus- 
try, too many wholesalers neglect to sup- 
port even their own private brands with 
consumer advertising, trade promotion or 
retail merchandising, he said, 


Among wholesalers surveyed only one 
out of five (21%) merchandised their pri- 
vate label. Those emphasized the use of 
printed posters, displays, sampling and 
demonstrators. Merchandising of pack- 
ers’ labels was done by only 15 percent 
of those surveyed, and half of those con- 
fined their activities to passing along co- 
operative advertising allowances or free 
goods. 


Don White pointed out that very little 
factual information is available about the 
subject of “net” dollar profit in food and 
grocery retailing. The result of this lack 
of knowledge has been serious confusion, 
to a point where some retailers even use 
the word “profit” when they actually 
mean “gross profit margin,” 


Misunderstanding of gross profit mar- 
gin has even trapped some retailers into 
losing money on items and lines that 
yielded good sales volume and high gross 
profit margin, but that had such high 
handling costs it was impossible to make 
a net dollar profit. Clothing and other 
soft goods were cited as an example, 


Harold O. Smith, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, confers with Donald W. White, 
President of Don White Ine., New York 
market research firm at the annual con- 
vention of the USWGA in Chicago. Don 
White reported to the wholesalers on sig- 
nificant observations from the canned 
foods handling costs study made for the 
National Canners Association. Mr. White 
reported that better merchandising of 
canned foods will pay off for both whole- 
salers and retailers. 


“No one in his right mind would sug- 
gest that the grocer should confine him- 
self to selling only canned foods and the 
other products that have extremely low 
retail handling costs,” Mr. White told 
the wholesalers. “It does seem to be com- 
mon sense, however, to suggest that such 
items as canned foods, having very low 
handling costs, average or better than 
average gross profit margins and big vol- 
ume must not be neglected at the point 
of sale if the retailer is going to make a 
net profit after all his bills are paid.” 


Comly - Flanigen Company, Philadel- 
phia food brokers, are celebrating their 
75th Anniversary this year, 
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William J. Lindenberger, operating a 
food brokerage business at 149 California 
St., San Francisco, Calif., and specializ- 
ing on canned foods, died May 1 in a hos- 
pital in that city after an illness of a few 
months. He is survived by his wife Edith 
V. Lindenberger, and three sisters. He 
was a native of Louisville, Ky. and was 
79 years of age. Early in his life he con- 
ducted a fresh fruit business in Canyon 
City, Colo. and then moved to the Pacific 
Coast, locating at first in the Pacific 
Northwest. Later he moved to San Fran- 
cisco and in 1919 established his own 
business in San Francisco, taking on 
some Northwest accounts. Some of these 
are still handled by the firm bearing his 
name, 


Clover Farm Stores Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio—The following officers have 
been elected: French Fox, Chairman of 
the Board; Grant A. Mason, President 
and General Manager; Charles’ H. 
Vaughn, Vice-President in charge of Ad- 
vertising and Promotion; Edward A. Cos- 
grove, Vice-President in charge of Field 
Operations; Otto H. Droste, Secretary; 
and Mrs. Gladys S. Clark, Assistant Sec- 
retary. W. H. Robertson was appointed 
to the newly created post of Assistant 
to the President. 


Rainford-Erie, Chicago food brokers, 
have moved into new offices at 5912 W. 
Division Street. Telephone numbers re- 
main the same. 


The health and well hein of alt Americans 
depeuds an food, CRANE vatves of staintess 


steel are ased at the preparation anit 


of meats, traits and soups f 


Crane Co. salutes the food-processing 
industry in a new exhibit at Disneyland, 
Anaheim, Calif., featuring two-inch stain- 
less steel plug gate valve, of the type 
used in the preparation and canning of 
meats, vegetables, fruits and soups. The 
display emphasizes that the health and 
well-being of all Americans depends on 
food. It pictures the flow of food from 
the farm through the processing plant to 
the consumer. 
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FIELD HELPS 


Dump Trailer Behind Harvester 


Economizing The Sweet Corn 


Harvesting 


A penny saved is a penny earned. An 
axiom old but true, and when applied at 
the proper time and place, can well be the 
key to survival. 


The case at point is the recent situation 
of the Corn Canners and here we come 
to our subject matter in this week’s cover 
picture. Here, truly, is a phenomenal 
development promising great savings to 
the canner who employs its use. 


We are indebted to Mr. Charles B. 
Osborn III of C. B. Osborn Sons, Aber- 
deen, Maryland packers of fancy shoepeg 
and golden sweet corns. We publish be- 
low his comments. 


In our operation we grow and harvest 
1000 acres of sweet corn within a range 
of 15 miles to the cannery. To carry out 


Operation 


the harvesting and transporting of the 
green corn we employ the use of seven 
trucks and four sweet corn harvesters, 
driving the trucks through the fields be- 
side the harvester until loaded. This 
proved a very expensive and impractical 
method, necessitating; 

1. Four trucks and drivers always in 
the field; 


2. High truck operation and mainte- 
nance costs due to excessive con- 
sumption of gas an oil, overheating, 
and spring, frame and axle break- 
age 

3. Slow operation and waste of corn 
onto the ground due to poor coordi- 
nation between tractor and truck 
operators; 


4. Intolerable operating conditions 
when fields became wet and muddy. 


In the 1954 season we operated a dump 
trailor behind one of our harvesters. The 
operation was simple, trouble-free, fast, 
and completely practical from every 
point of view. On the basis of the experi- 
ence gained, the pilot model was modified 
slightly in order to improve what was 
already a nearly perfect mechanical oper- 
ation. Then three more identical trailers 
were built in preparation for the 1955 
season. 


In 1955, faced with the worst field con- 
ditions in years, we harvested our entire 
acreage, except for spots which could 
not be harvested by any means; we had 
no extra equipment or personnel in the 
fields; we never had a truck stuck in the 
fields, because harvesters brought loaded 
trailers to the waiting trucks at end of 
field or on the hard road; and all of our 
corn, except for one long haul, was hauled 
by four trucks with two drivers. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Four Harvesters make short work of 
field of Corn. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND PACKAGES 


Beeline is the name given by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, to 
its new line of glass jars for packaging honey, sorghum and mis- 
cellaneous products. Oval in shape, the new package has wide 
flat area for adequate label space. Each end of the jar has blown 
decoration simulating honey-comb design which provides good 
finger-gripping and a quick means for locating the label when 
labeling is done by hand. Jars are available in sizes designed to 
hold 1. pound, one pound and two pounds of product. Screw top 


closures seal the packages. 


CANCO PROCESS 
SHARPLY CUTS TIN USE 


A new process that promises to take 98 
percent of the tin out of more than 10 bil- 
lion tin cans has been announced by 
American Can Company. The develop- 
ment, known as margin plating, consists 
of tinplating only the narrow margins of 
the steel plate that form the soldered 
sideseams of the cans. Except for these 
margins, which aren’t more than three- 
sixteenths of an inch wide, the cans are 
made entirely of enameled steel plate, 
explains Dr. Roger H. Lueck, Canco’s 
vice-president in charge of research and 
development. 

“The tinplated margins are used only 
to assure hermetical seals on cans for 
heat processed products,” he said. “The 
process, however, requires less than two 
percent of the tin normally used on an 
average-size metal container. Only about 
85 one-hundredths of an ounce of tin, for 
example will be used for every 1,000 mar- 
gin plated pet food cans.” 

Canco already is producing coffee and 
pet food cans by the new process on a 
limited commercial basis and expects 
shortly to install equipment for making 
margin-plated beer cans. More than 10 


billion beer, coffee and pet food cans are 
produced annually in the U. S. These 
categories account for more than a quar- 
ter of all the metal containers made in 
the country. Production of cans for these 
three products by the new method may 
save as much as 5,260,000 pounds of the 
stragetic metal a year, Dr. Lueck reports. 


“This is the longest single step we have 
taken in our program to replace tin as a 
can-making ingredient through develop- 
ment of new manufacturing processes on 
alternate non-strategic materials,” Dr. 
Lueck said. “Billions of tinless cans al- 
ready are being manufactured by other 
methods for such non-heat processed 
products as motor oil, anti-freeze, pol- 
ishes and waxes, cosmetics and drugs, 
detergents and insecticides. Cans for 
these items have cemented sideseams. 
Margin plating may well extend this list 
to include as many as half of all the cans 
produced in America.” 


The process also holds future promise 
for making virtually tinless cans for such 
additional products as meat, fish, many 
non-acid vegetables and various dry or 
vacuum packed foods. 


SOLDERLESS JUICE CANS 


Continental Can Company, first to de- 
velop the frozen juice concentrate can 
with cemented side seam, announces the 
availability of this container in 6-ounce, 
12-ounce, and 32-ounce sizes. This full 
family of sizes in these attractive, solder- 
less cans fulfills the container require- 
ments of the citrus industry and offers 
packers the advantage of wrap-around 
body lithography. All three can sizes per- 
mit use of the full circumference of the 
can for the selling label. 

Each member of this concentrate can 
family may be used to hold the following 
frozen juice products: Apple Juice Con- 
centrate; Cherry Juice Concentrate; 
Grapefruit Juice Concentrate; Grape- 
fruit-Orange and other Citrus Concen- 
trate Blends; Lemon Juice Concentrate; 
Lemon Juice, Single Strength; Lemonade 
Base Concentrate; Lime Ade; Lime Juice; 
Orange Juice Concentrate; Orange Juice 
Single Strength; Pineapple Juice Con- 
centrate; Tangerine Juice Concentrate. 

The solderless containers may be used 
with all types of canner freezing equip- 
ment and can handling systems, and will 
perform equally as well as soldered side 
seam cans. 


The packing of spanish olives in metal containers has been 
introduced by the Realemon-Puritan Company of Chicago, in 
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three-and-one-half-ounce cans. The small-sized can (202-308), 
attractively lithographed as shown here, gives the illusion of 
transparency through the body of the can itself. The fine quality, 
Puresun brand stuffed olives are imported from Spain and packed 
in Chicago for markets in the Midwest and on the Pacific Coast 
in supermarkets and chain stores. National distribution is plan- 
ned for the near future. 

Advantage of the metal can, the packer said, is that the high 
vacuum used protects the olive brine from clouding and provides 
a much finer product. The small metal container also takes up 
less shelf space in retail stores and makes it possible for house- 
wives to keep larger stccks on hand in the home. Weight is 
reduced and there are no breakage problems involved, the 
Realemon-Puritan firm said. The olives are Manzanillas and the 
packer, in promotional activities, is calling the olive “Canzan- 
ella” pack, to call the homemaker’s attention to the available of 
this new canned product. Lithographed cans are supplied by 
American Can Company. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


A new Case Packer for packing No. 10 cans in “open-end” 
cartons is announced by Manitowoc Engineering Corp., Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin. Simplicity of design and operation, high speed 
production, spacing-saving dimensions and gentle case handling 
are combined with the economy of open-end style packing, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Advantages claimed for the new 
Manitowoc Case Packer include: savings in carton costs; no 
tearing or distortion of labels; no rolling or bumping to damage 
product or container; greater packing efficiency; and compact 
design. Complete information on the Manitowoc “open-end” 


Model 10 Case Packer is available from Manitowoc Engineering : : 


Corp., Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


NEW CAN OPENER 


A new can opener-rinser that opens, 
completely drains and rinses up to six 
No. 10 cans per minute has been intro- 
duced by the F. H. Langsenkamp Com- 
pany, 235 East South Street, Indianapolis 
25, Indiana. 


The new HP Can Opener-Rinser re- 
quires just one operator, though it clears 
cans approximately twice as fast as any 
other hand powered opener yet developed. 

A unique pyramid-shaped bit opens 
four triangular flaps in the bottom of the 
can, with a pierce-and-pull motion that 
positively eliminates can slivers getting 
in the product. Three-inch opening per- 
mits drainage of all types of concen- 
trates; semi-solid and viscous products 
like syrup, pumpkin and. tomato paste; 
and whole, sliced or diced fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Cans’ contents drain into a 27 gal, res- 
ervoir tank, and the foot-operated rinsing 
valve with five powerful spray nozzles 
assures 100% removal of product. (Units 
can be furnished without the drainage 
tank if desired). 

All parts that come in contact with the 
product are stainless steel, preventing 
corrosion from acid base products. Unit 
is 24” high, 48” long and 13%” wide, with 
a domestie shipping weight of 200 lbs. 
Manufactured to accommodate No. 10 
size cans; No. 12 and other popular sizes 
on request. 


OPERATORLESS TRACTOR 


The illustration shows the Guide-O- 
Matic—the electronic industrial tractor 
that requires no operator—at work in the 
food warehouse of the Fleming Company, 
Wichita, Kansas, where it has been in 
regular operation for a number of 
months. 

Embedded just beneath the surface of 
the warehouse concrete floor is a guide 
wire, which emits an electronic signal, 
which is sensed by the guidance receiver 
on the tractor—guiding it left or right 
and controlling starting and stopping. 
(This guide system may also be a wire 
under a tape laid on the floor, or a wire 
strung overhead.) 

There is no physical contact between 
wire and tractor. The signals are picked 
up by a receiver mounted on the tractor. 
These signals control all movements of 
tractors and trailers. 


Working in an undeviating path, the 
Guide-O-Matiec can pull up to 6,000 
pounds of freight, the warehouse man- 
ager states. It not only relieves man- 
power for other duties, but eliminates the 
danger of running off course and striking 
merchandise. 


This tractor has a top speed of more 
than six miles per hour, although it gen- 


erally is operated at half that speed in 
the Fleming warehouse. It is equipped 
with hand controls for conventional bat- 
tery-powered use when desired. 


The Guide-O-Matie tractor is mnau- 
factured by Barrett-Cravens Co., 628 
Dundee Road, Northbrook, IIl. 


Increased product yield, greater machine capacity and better 


quality are the principal characteristics of an improved model 
of the FMC Pear Preparation machine according to Frank J. 
Fay, Western Sales Manager of Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporatien’s Canning Machinery Division. Major modifications 
made within the last two years include a cup feed mechanism, a 
straight butt cut knife, and an expandable coring kni‘e that pro- 
vides a revolutionary technique in the preparation of the fruit. 
Symmetrical alignment of the fruit and realization of fu'l 
machine capacity are the principal advantages provided by the 
cup feed mechanism. Symmetrical alignment also contributes to 
the increased yield of this machine. 
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AGRICULTURE 


How to Design Variety Trials 
To Obtain Reliable and Useful 
Information for the Processor 


By BERNARD A. TWIGG 
Department of Horticulture, 
University of Maryland 


There is a continuous flow of new vari- 
eties of processing crops released annual- 
ly by the U.S.D.A., State Experiment 
Stations, and seed companies. State Ex- 
periment Stations conduct extensive 
studies to determine the regional adapta- 
tion as well as the suitability for canning 
and freezing of the new introductions. 
For many processors, this information 
is their only guide to the selection of 
varieties, and many use this valuable in- 
formation effectively. 


In many instances, however, it may be 
to the advantage of the processor to run 
variety trials of his own to further evalu- 
ate a few varieties from the standpoint of 
his particular product or location. In this 
case, a little forethought as to what in- 
formation is needed and how this infor- 
mation should be obtained will increase 
the value of the collected data. A few 
important considerations about variety 
testing are given below: 


I. Uniformity of Comparisons. 


Harvest each variety at the same level 
of maturity so that yields will be com- 
parable. As a general rule, the edible 
portion increases in size and consequently 
in yield directly with the stage of devel- 
opment. This increase, however, will 
cease after a certain level of quality has 
been attained. With most crops, and espe- 
cially with seed type crops, the highest 
yield is attained at the extra standard 
level of maturity cannot be compared 
from a variety harvested at the fancy 
level of maturity canot be compared 
directly with the yield of another variety 
harvested at the extra-standard level of 
maturity. For example, sweet peas har- 
vested at a tenderometer reading of 90 
will produce approximately only 80 per- 
cent of the maximum yield, while the 
same variety will produce 100 percent of 
its maximum yield at a _ tenderometer 
value of 110. The same trend is true with 
lima beans and snap beans. There is little 
difference in the yield of corn at different 
maturity levels, although, the percent 
cut-off increases directly with maturity. 

Each variety should also be subjected 
to the same cultural practices for uni- 
form comparisons. Variations in the 
amount of fertilizer or irrigation water 
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applied, ete., will effect the resultant 
yield and quality. 


II. Days in Fancy or Extra Standard 
Range. 

The number of days a variety will re- 
main in the fancy er extra-standard ma- 
turity range is very important to the 
scheduling of plant operations. This in- 
formation can be obtained by harvesting 
each variety at three maturity levels, 
namely top fancy, borderline fancy-extra 
standard, and borderline extra standard- 
standard. The number of days from the 
harvest at top fancy to the harvest at 
borderline fancy-extra standard is the 
number of days in the fancy range. 

In order to harvest at the predeter- 
mined level desired, it is necessary to 
have a rapid, accurate, objective method 
for determining maturity. A rigid pre- 
testing program will also have to be fol- 
lowed in order to catch the variety at 
exactly the maturity level desired. 

The temperature and other climatic 
conditions will have to be considered in 
comparing varieties as to the number of 
days they remain in a maturity range. 
For example, a variety maturing during 
a cool period, will naturally remain in the 
fancy range longer than a variety matur- 
ing during a warm period. In each case, 
adjustment will have to be made for the 
weather. 

Harvesting at three levels of maturity 
will also give other valuable information 
on the performance at particular matur- 
ity levels, such as the cut-off of corn, ete. 


III. Plot Design and Size. 


Yield records should consist of the aver- 
age of 3 to 4 replications, if an accurate 
evaluation is to be made in comparison 
with a standard variety or the other vari- 
eties in the test. Each replication should 
be located in different areas (selected at 
random) within the testing field. Replica- 
tion and randomization are necessary to 
counteract the effect due to the inherent 
variability of soil fertility and soil water- 
holding capacity within any field. If a 
variety appeared in only one location, it 
could yield very well or very poorly in 
comparison with another variety which 


may have been planted in another section 
of the field with a different fertility level 
or water-holding capacity. A comparison 
of this nature could cause the processor 
to discard his best variety. 


Do not try to test all of the varieties 
available. Testing only a few (5 to 6) 
that show promise for your conditions 
will decrease possible error in the results 
due to soil variations, since a smaller 
area will be involved. 


The following is an example of a field 
design. 


Replications 1 2 
Varieties a A B Cc DE BECAD 
Replications 3 4 


Varieties DBACE ACDEB 
Each variety in each replication is 

known as a plot. Plot size will vary with [ 

different crops. The following can be used . 

as a guide to plot size for each replica- 

tion of each variety. 


Tomatoes—20 plants 

Snap Beans—30 feet of row 

Lima Beans—1/10 - 1/8 acre 

Sweet Corn—20 hills or 20 ft. of row | 
Peas—1/10-1/8 acre 


If the varieties are to be harvested at 
three levels of maturity to obtain infor- 
mation on the number of days in a matur- 
ity range, each plot should contain three 
times the amounts given above. In this 
case you could simply have three rows of 
the specified amount in each plot; har- | 
vesting one row for each stage of matur- 
ity. For tomatoes, instead of harvesting 
at three maturity levels, harvest at three 
different time intervals. For example 
harvest first row of each plot twice a 
week, second row once a week, and the 
third row once every two weeks. One may 
find that for a certain tomato variety it 
would be more profitable harvesting only [ 
once every two weeks. 

Due to the difficulties of vining you 
may not want to replicate peas and lima 
beans. In this case’at least % acre should 
be used for each variety. 


IV. Processed Samples. 

Data collected from the field are only 
part of the overall evaluation of a vari- 
ety. Canned and/or frozen samples should 
be prepared for each harvest of each 
variety. These samples can then be or- 
ganoleptically or objectively evaluated at 
a later date, for the various factors of 
quality such as color, flavor and texture. 


V. Recording Data. 
Data on any factor under study suchas | 

yield, cut-off, color, flavor, etc., should be 

recorded. The following table outline will 

be very useful in totaling and summariz- 

ing the results. 


Replications 


Var Harvest* 3. 4 “Total 
1 A 
B 
Cc 
2 A 
B 
Cc 
Totals 


* A, B, C are harvestings at different maturities. 
or in the case of tomatoes, different harvest inter- 
vals. 
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The Foodsters, a group composed of 
representatives of the various segments 
of the canned and frozen food industry in 
Northern California, have elected the fol- 
lowing officers: J. J. Putz, Branch Man- 
ager of John Sexton Company West 
Coast Operaitons, San Francisco, Presi- 
dent; Al Basini, Sales Manager of Puri- 
tan Preserve Company, San Francisco, 
Vice-President; Rod Bentley, Partner of 
D. B. Berelson Company, San Francisco, 
Treasurer; and Howard Way, Traffic 
Manager, DePue Warehouse Company, 
San Francisco, Secretary. 

The Annual Golf Stag of this organiza- 
tion is to be held June 29 at the Lakeside 
Course of the Olympic Club, when about 
75 golfers will tee off in hopes of carry- 
ing off the coveted tropies presented by 
Dale Hollenbeck of the Thornton Canning 
Company, and by Bob Mack of Walter M. 
Field Company. 


Carl Silveira and J. J. O’Connell, with 
an apple processing plant at Sebastopol, 
Calif., operated under the firm name of 
Silveira & O’Conneill, have announced 
that both apple juice and cider will be 
added to the line this year. 


ECONOMIZING THE SWEET 
CORN HARVESTING OPERATION 


(Continued from Page 9) 
SAVINGS EFFECTED 


The following we feel is a conservative 
estimate of saving's effected: ; 


Labor (truck Grivers) 70% 
Gas, oi), & tires, APPTOX.. 80% 
Truck maintenance & repair.......... 85% 
Investment (trailers in place of 
20% 


In addition, we enjoyed more freedom 
of operation. There was no need for 
swinging elevators, no problems or time 
lost opening up fields, no waiting on 
trucks. Corn saved was substantial, be- 
cause every ear picked had to end up in 
the trailer. And the largest saving 
showed up when the fields were wet and 
the going was tough. 


DESCRIPTION 


The trailer is a high lift, side delivery, 
hydraulically actuated mechanism, pow- 
ered from the harvester tractor to which 
it is attached, and operated by the trac- 
tor operator. Fully loaded at over 2 tons, 
it will dump into a truck with a side 
hight of better than 100” from the 
vround. It is mounted on 11:00 x 38 tires, 
which track directly with the tractor to 
which it is attached. These high wheels 
ake for very light draft and the large 
tires provide excellent flotation when the 
“oing is soft. An attractive feature here 
is the fact that this canner removes 
‘hese tires, already mounted on their 
‘ims, from his own tractors which will 
ot be in use during the harvesting sea- 
on, places them on the trailer wheels for 
the canning season, then back to the trac- 
tors following the season. 
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control program worth to you? — 


Whatever you’re paying for a disease program, the chances are it’s not 
too much. ; 

A recent study in a major tomato-producing state showed that the best 
disease-control program represents less than 5% of the total cost of pro- 
ducing the crop. Yet, this same study showed that a few extra dollars 
for spray or dust was one of the main reasons why some growers make 
money while others only break even or lose money! 

Your crop can show a greater return if you give it the very best of 
protection. That protection is with Du Pont “MANZATE” maneb fun- 
gicide, the nearest perfect tomato fungicide yet discovered! 

If you’re not already using “MANZATE,”’ better switch to this pro- 
gram. It will help you grow more tons per acre of the best-quality tomatoes. 


HOW TO USE “MANZATE” 


1. Start early . . . within two weeks after the first 
fruit has set, to prevent early anthracnose in- 
fection. 

2. Use three pounds per acre or in accordance with 
local recommendations, regardless of the gallon- 
age sprayed per acre. 

3. Spray at 7- to 10-day intervals to protect against 
anthracnose at all times. It will also keep the 
leaves alive and green by protecting against early 
blight, Septoria, gray leaf spot, and late blight. 
Healthy leaves mean larger fruit and less suscep- 
tibility to anthracnose. 


MANZATE 


MANEB FUNGICIDE 


On all chemicals, follow label 
instructions and warnings carefully. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Northwest Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation—The Summer Membership Meet- 
ing will be held at the Inglewood Country 
Club, Seattle, Washington, on July 27. 
The Annual Convention of the Associa- 
tion will be held at the Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon, January 27 thru 30, 
1957. 


Associated Blue Lake Bean Canners 
have elected the following officers: S. E. 
Lasselle, Portland Canning Company, 
President; Max Lehmann, Northwest 
Packing Company, Ist Vice-President; 
Joe Heidenreich, Eugene Fruit Growers 
Association, 2nd Vice-President; and Joe 
Carroll, North Pacific Canners & Pack- 
ers, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Chun King Sales, Inc., Duluth, Minne- 
sota, is using the CBS Radio Network for 
the first time in its 9 year history for its 
eanned and frozen American-Oriental 
foods, in presenting a quarter hour week- 
ly of Authur Godfrey Time on radio. The 
contract, placed by J. Walter Thompson 
Company of Chicago, begins July 3. 


Louis DiMarco, President of the North 
Collins Farmers Fruit and Vegetable 
Auction, Ine. at North Collins, N. Y., an- 
nounces that Henry L. Page, former gen- 
eral manager of Producer - Canners’ 
Co-op., Inc. of North Collins, N. Y. has 
been appointed general manager. The 
Auction will start with Strawberries 
about June 10th. Due to cool wet weather 
strawberries will be about ten days later 
than 1955. 


Dr. James Cameron MacDonald, Mc- 
Master University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, is the winner of the Gerber Baby 
Foods Post-Doctorate Fellowship Award. 
Dr. MacDonald will conduct his studies at 
McMaster University and has selected as 
his subject “Studies into the Action of the 
Vitamin Biotin.” The award carries with 
it a honorarium of $6,000. 


Adrien |. Falk, civic leader and retired 
president of S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., has been elected hon- 
orary chairman of the newly-formed 
Northern California Council of Economic 
Education. The council was formed here 
last month to provide basic economic 
knowledge as a part of the general high 
school education for future citizens. 
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Continental Can 
Company —W. H. 
(“Bill”) Morgan, 
general manager 
of the Cannery 
Equipment Serv- 
ice Department, 
has elected to 
avail himself of 
early retirement 
from the com- 
pany. His position 
has been filled by 
W. J. Mutschler, 
formerly  assist- 
ant to the general manager of Continen- 
tal’s Metal Division Research and Devel- 
opment Department in Chicago. Mr. 
Mutschler will make his headquarters in 
the New York offices of the company. Mr. 
Morgan was employed by Continental 
for all of his forty-four years in the can 
industry, and his contributions toward 
the company’s growth in the closing 
equipment field have been many. 


W. J. MUTSCHLER 


Phillips Packing Company, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Md., has expanded its frozen 
foods quality control organization to 
cover the company’s complete line of 
processed food products, according to 
Albanus Phillips, Jr., president. 

C. Richard Drescher, vice-president in 
charge of the frozen foods division, has 
been assigned the additional duties as 
Director of Quality Control for all com- 
pany production, canned, frozen, dried or 
brine. He will be assisted by Walter H. 
Lappen, Manager of Quality Control, and 
an expanded staff of laboratory techni- 
cians. 

Mr. Drescher has headed the Phillips 
frozen food operation since 1951 and was 
elected a vice-president in 1952. He or- 
ganized and put into operation the divi- 
sion’s quality control department which is 
now being expanded into a company- 
wide organization. Before joining Phil- 
lips, he held executive positions with 
Snow Crop Frozen Foods, the General 
Sea Foods Division of General Foods and 
the Dromedary division of Hills Brothers. 


National Foed Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms into mem- 
bership: Lazarus-Triest Company, Los 
Angeles, California; Harold M. Lincoln 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; Cliff Hays Brok- 
erage Company, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
and Carl Shorter Company, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 
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A. Burnett Winters, Western Springs, 
Illinois, with the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany of Camden, New Jersey, is one of 34 
young business executives chosen from a 
wde range of industrial concerns to be 
awarded a Sloan Scholarship for partici- 
} ating in the executive development pro- 
e:am at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The executives will begin their 
en? year program at M.I.T. in June. They 
come from 14 states, Canada, and Switz- 
erland. 


Libby, MeNeill & Libby have made for- 
mal announcement of their plan to dis- 
continue its present warehousing at 455 
Beach St., San Francisco, Calif. and to 
consolidate its San Francisco operations 
with the Libby Oakland terminal, in sub- 
urban Oakland. Increased business and 
lack of available warehouse space in the 
San Francisco operation is the reason 
assigned for the change. Division offices 
will continue to operate in San Frnacisco. 


Hunt Foods—New assignments and in- 
creased responsibilities have been made 
for a number of key executives of Hunt 
Foods sales organization. Lee Ostdick 
has been promoted to Assistant General 
Sales Manager with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. He was previously District Man- 
ager of the Denver area and prior to that 
Special Assistant to Hans Erlanger, 
Hunt’s Vice-President of Sales. He will 
be assisted in his new position by Myron 
Bailes, who is transferring from the Cen- 
tral California Sales District. Nat Magid, 
Assistant General Sales Manager in 
charge of Hunt’s Western Sales Region, 
at Fullterton, was given increased re- 
sponsibilities by the addition of Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Idaho, bringing 
11 Western States into the region. Lee 
Miller has been appointed Internal Sales 
Manager at Fullerton, in charge of the 
internal domestic sales organization, 
which consolidates all of Hunt’s broker, 
district, and government sales into the 
one department. William McGinnis has 
also been appointed Internal Sales Man- 
ager at Fullerton, in charge of sales to 
National Chains and will also be respon- 
sible for special assignments. Charles 
Wilford, formerly Assistant District 
Manager for the Northwest area, be- 
comes District Manager for Colorado and 
Wyoming. Jack Leonard, formerly a 
salesman in the Utah area, becomes Dis- 
trict Manager for Utah and Idaho. 
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Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
—Dr. John J. Birdsall, Food Technologist 
has joined the Laboratory staff, and will 
specialize in flavor evaluation. 


Taylor Instrument Companies — Tay- 
lor’s Exhibit for the Institute of Food 
Technologists annual meeting, June 10 to 
13 at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, will center about a completely 
automatic canning line, bringing to the 
canning industry the same advances of 
automation currently developed in the 
continuous process industries such as 
chemical and petroleum. There will be a 
10 foot graphic panel, which located at 
a central point schematically presents 
the complete canning process, utilizing 
graphic symbols, flow lines, indicators and 
recorders with plug in Tri-Act and Bi-Act 
controllers. Thus an operator at the con- 
trol center may constantly evaluate and 
control the process. Blanching, grading, 
pre-heating, cooking and cooling are all 
under complete, continuous, automatic 
control. 


Continental Can Company—J. V. Carl- 
son has assumed the position of Manager 
of Industrial Relations for the Pacific 
Metal Division of Continental Can Com- 
pany, replacing J. R. Roberts, who has 
been appointed Assistant Manager at 
Continental’s Clearing (Chicago) plant. 


National Can Corporation — Hiel C. 
Pugh, for the past eight years consultant 
to many of the nation’s leading corpora- 
tions for McKinsey & Company, Man- 
agement Cnsultants of Chicago, has -been 
appointed Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions for National Can Corporation and 
will make his headquarters at the execu- 
tive offices in Chicago. 


American Can Company—Dr. Roger H. 
Lueck, Vice-President in Charge cf the 
Research and Technical Department of 
American Can Company, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the Indus- 
trial Research Institute, an organization 
dedicated to improving the techniques of 
research administration and operation. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation has 
awarded a contract for the construction 
of a modern type steel warehouse at the 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania glass con- 
tainer plant, which will provide an addi- 
tional 66,000 square feet of storage 
space, 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany —John Ford, now located in the 
Rochester office, will report to the Chi- 
cago office covering container accounts in 
that area. Duane Lewis, container sales- 
man in Eastern New York State, will re- 
place Mr. Ford at Rochester. David R. 
Parfitt, Jr., formerly at Elmira, has been 
assigned to Albany as container sales- 
man. Harold Sullivan, previously with 
the company’s Consumer Service Depart- 
ment, will assume Mr. Parfitt’s duties as 
manager of the company’s Beer Con- 
tainer Division in Elmira. 
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TOMATO GROWERS! 
its Anthracnose A Problem To You? 


f 7 


NEW 


VANCIDE Z-65 


Gives A Superior Measure of Control 


Leading tomato growers who for several seasons have 
been using Niagara Vancide Z-65 report the top yields 
in their areas, grading up to 90 per cent No. I’s. They 
also report Vancide Z-65 to be the most outstanding 
fungicide ever developed for the control of anthrac- 
nose, early blight, septoria and certain minor tomato 
diseases. 

In areas where anthracnose is prevalent growers 
will welcome this new Niagara product. It’s been 
proved most effective in the control of this costly 
problem disease. Prove to yourself, this season, the 
merits of Vancide Z-65. Buy from your Niagara 
dealer. 


POTATO GROWERS 


Vancide Z-65 also provides excellent control 
over early blight and other potato diseases. 


Niagara CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N.Y., Pine Bluff, Ark., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Tampa, Fla., Pompano, Fla., Wyoming, Ill., New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., 
Harlingen, Tex., Yakima, Wash., Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND 
SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Crop Conditions Generally Good—Asparagus 
Spot Prices Hold—Strong Citrus Market— 
Crops Helped By Warmer Weather—Cali- 
fornia Asparagus Prices Names—Maine Sar- 
dine Season Late—Demand For Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 18, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Business broad- 
ened a little, but there was no special 
change in spot prices. Buyers continued 
to follow a cautious trend showing no 
tendency to go beyond quantities suffici- 
ent to cover their immediate or nearby 
requirements. 

An outstanding feature at the moment 
is the absence of any important sales 
pressure. Quite often in former years at 
this time, many holders were showing 
anxiety in reducing their inventories. 
This usually was accomplished by reduc- 
ing prices. This year, the market appears 
to be more evenly balanced accounting 
for the lack of forced sales. At the same 
time with buyers carrying limited sup- 
plies, the feeling is that when new packs 
arrive there probably will follow a sharp 
rise in demand in order to fill quite a few 
holes in inventories, principally of fish 
and fruits. 


THE OUTLOOK — Steady prices are 
held to be a certainty on many items. So 
far there has been no important buying 
interest, the trade showing a tendency to 
wait out the packs rather than to antici- 
pate their requirements. Packers are 
more confident as regards the supply 
situation owing to the improved weather 
the past few days. 

Canners are taking the stand that re- 
gardless of the yields opening prices are 
almost certain to be at least in line with 
a year ago, based mainly on the increased 
production costs this season which in- 
clude labor, cans, cartons, freight rates 
and many other incidental items. 


CITRUS JUICES—A strong market, 
with prices at the highs featured trading. 
Many canners have stopped processing 
end are delivering against contracts. 
Freezers are paying higher prices for 
Valencia oranges and canners are unable 
to compete at current asking levels. On 
orange juice the asking price was $1.25 
for 2s and $3.00 to $3.15 for 46 oz. 
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Blended was $2.40 for 46 oz. with a num- 
ber of processors withdrawn. For grape- 
fruit juice the market was firmer at 85 
cents for 2s and $1.85 to $1.90 for 46 oz., 
all per dozen f.o.b. cannery. 


PEAS—Warmer weather has greatly 
aided peas in the Tri-States. In the Mary- 
land-Virginia Peninsula Alaska peas are 
in blossom. Harvest apparently is sched- 
uled for the end of the current month, but 
may be later in other districts. Western 
Maryland may run from 10 days to two 
weeks late. Prices on the new pack Tri- 
States have not been announced. There 
were no price changes in the spot market 
over the week, covering both Alaska and 
sweet varieties. 


TOMATOES —In the Maryland area 
for the few unsold quantities remaining, 
sellers were asking for 303s, $1.82142; 
2%’s at $2.15 and 10’s, $7.50 for stand- 
ards per dozen, f.o.b. However, there was 
easiness in other directions with Florida 
offerings at $1.17% for standard 303’s 
and $7.00 for 10’s, ner dozen, f.o.b., while 
Texas prices were $1.15 for 303’s, and 
$6.50 for 10s, f.o.b., covering new packs. 
A Texas report stated that the prices 
were below production costs and were 
for tomatoes for shipment off the line 
when packed. No bookings for future 
shipment were being taken. 

The weather has brought about quite 
a change in the Maryland and New Jer- 
sey producing sections. Warmth, com- 
bined with good rains were just what was 
needed and the crops made growth. Buy- 
ers interest remained very low however, 
and there was no business noted in this 
market beyond the requirement stage. 


ASPARAGUS — Opening California 
prices came on the market on the part of 
a leading brand seller. The basis was 
approximately 25 cents a dozen below 
last year. 

While packing is underway in New Jer- 
sey and some shipments are being made 
to distributors, no prices have been an- 
nounced. Both canners and growers re- 
main at odds as regards prices to be paid 
for the new crop. 

For green tipped and white, California 
pack, nationally advertised brand the 
price basis was blended 300’s, $3.30; pic- 
nic tips, $2.82. Green tipped and white 
giant and colossal spears, $4.65 for 2’s, 
salad points picnic, $3.07% and colossal 
tips, $2.82%4, per dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 
For green tips and white, other brands, 
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ungraded spears 300’s, $2.60; picnic tips, 
ungraded $2.3714, per dozen, f.o.b. For 
cut spears 2’s, $2.45; 300’s, $1.95; buffet, 
$1.27% and 10s, $12.50, all per dozen. On 
all green Northwest pack 300’s_ cut 
spears, tips included were $2.25 and cen- 
ter cuts; 300’s, $1.35, per dozen, f.o.b. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Most activ- 
ity has been in the way of shipment 
against contracts and these have passed 
directly into consumer channels. It is 
the belief that the major packs, especially 
in California of quite a few fruits will be 
in short supply by the time the season 
draws to a close. 

Spot prices are pratically without 
change. New packs are too close and buy- 
ers coming into the market were seeking 
only supplies sufficient to cover their im- 
mediate needs 


SALMON—A leading Columbia River 
salmon processor announced opening 
prices on fancy chinooks, halves, at 
$21.00 per case and quarters at $11.50 per 
case, f.o.b. cannery. This was a surprise 
for recently another important canner 
quoted a basis on 1956 packs of $23.00 
and $13.00 per case, respectively. It also 
attracted attention inasmuch as_ the 
prices named were in face of the “fan- 
tastic” prices which canners were re- 
ported to be paying fishermen. 


Another item of trade interest was the 
report that Russian and Japanese inter- 
ests signed a 10-year fishing Treaty. This 
governed fishing rights on the part of 
Japan in the North Pacific, the Bering 
Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk. For the time 
being the Japanese catch of salmon will 
be set at 65,000 tons instead of the 50,000 
tons originally indicated. Usually this 
salmon is packed on floating canneries 
with sales largely to the U.K. and some 
to the U.S. 


There were no new developments as to 
Alaska salmon. 


SARDINES—tThe Maine sardine sea- 
son is running aproximately one month 
late. There has been no packing of im- 
portance to date for the reason that no 
fish are running along the Maine Coast. 
The understanding is that the weather 
has been none too good with many of the 
fishing boats unable to put to sea owing 
to fogs. 

Meanwhile, the demand is good but 
quantities avaliable in consigned markets 
from the 1955 packs very small. Most 
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sellers were asking $8.00 to $8.50 per 
case for keyless quarters f.o.b. shipping 
point, Estimates are that when, and if, 
new prices are named the schedule will 
be very close to that basis. 


TUNA—Warmer weather has stimu- 
lated demand, but there is no shortage 
of supplies. West Coast reports are that 
many of the large canners have fleets at 
sea now and processing on a large scale 
is expected to follow. The market gen- 
erally was quite steady and first hands 
were moving fair quantities to various 
outlets against contracts. In a general 
way, as to seller and brand wanted, the 
market averaged from $13.50 to $15.00 
per case f.o.b. cannery for solid pack 
white meat albacore and $11.25 to $13.00 
per case for light meat solid pack f.o.b. 
cannery per case. There were no import- 
tant offers of Japanese tuna in this mar- 
ket and the few made available were at 
firm prices. This included halves, solid 
in brine, white meat at $11.50 and light 
meat at $10.00 per case, ex-warehouse, 
New York. 


CANADIAN LOBSTER — There were 
reports of an opening price of $8.75 per 
dozen delivered, New York. Packing is 
underway at Canadian points. However, 
spot demand was routine. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Excellent Demand But No Offerings—Late 

Season Causing Concern—Corn 'Clean-up— 

Fingers Crossed On Peas—Limited Tomato 

Offerings—Packing Some Asparagus—Rough 

Winter Hurt Northwest Fruits — Cocktail 
Moving Weli—Citrus Up. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 18, 1956 
THE SITUATION—There is an excel- 
lent demand here for a great many can- 
ned food items but trading is still handi- 
capped by the lack of offerings. As a re- 
sult, interest has turned to the new packs 
which the trade and everyone else in- 
volved had hoped would come early. How- 
ever, insofar as local packs are concerned, 
all of them are late already and the in- 
dustry needs a real break in the weather 
to get things going in a normal manner. 
The asparagus pack here is beyond any- 
thing resembling normal and still opera- 
tions are not in full swing as this is writ- 
ten. Pea plantings have been seriously 
hampered by wet weather and canners 
are away behind a normal planting sea- 
son. Corn planting is likewise behind 


schedule although peas are more likely 
to be hurt by the delay involved. Midwest 
tomato canners are also a couple of weeks 
late in getting plants into the ground 
which will probably delay a badly needed 
pack. All of this makes the average buyer 
very unhappy as they are trying to 
stretch current supplies until new goods 
are ready and any delay is going to make 
that stretching just that much tighter. 

Markets are strong and seem to be get- 
ting stronger each week in the face of 
offerings which are growing shorter by 
the day. It’s a tough situation and will 
get worse before it gets better. 


CORN—Very little is offered in Chi- 
cago these days in the way of corn of any 
grade or variety. Whole kernel corn is 
gone and has been for some time. Stand- 
ard cream style is no longer with us and 
a buyer would be lucky if he could find 
extra standard grade. There is a little 
faney cream available at $1.55 for 303s 
and $9.50 for tens which just about rep- 
resents the market in its total offerings. 
As mentioned above, the new crop is late 
getting into the ground and may be har- 
vested the same way. However, corn is 
a hardy product and may come through 
in fine shape. One thing is sure and that 
is a ready market will move a lot of corn 
once it’s ready. 


peveaerrie of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-739 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Md. 


THE ROBINS LINE INCLUDES EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING | 
APPLES @ ASPARAGUS © BEETS ¢ CORN © DRIED BEANS ¢ LIMA BEANS © MARMALADES © OLIVES e ONIONS © PEACHES © PEAS © PEPPERS 
PICKLES @ POTATOES @ PUMPKIN: © RELISHES © SAUERKRAUT # SHRIMP © SPINACH © STRAWBERRIES © STRING BEANS © TOMATOES 
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PEAS—Muddy fields have been ham- 
pering growers in their efforts to get 
peas into the ground and this condition 
could be serious. Some acreage will be 
abandoned and the rest will be subjected 
to bunching later on if the weather gets 
hot. The industry is not very happy with 
the way things are going and there will 
be a lot of fingers crossed between now 
and when the wheels start turning some- 
time in June. In the meantime, prices 
on spot goods remain very firm but un- 
changed from previous quotations. Lower 
grades are just about impossible to locate 
in any size here in the Midwest. 


TOMATOES — Offerings from local 
sources continue tighter than ever and 
where goods can be found the quantities 
are very limited. A few fancy grade to- 
matoes are listed at $1.20 for ones, $1.85 
for 303s and $3.00 for 242s but it wouldn’t 
take much of an order to clean up any one 
of these lots. Extra standards can still 
be purchased on the basis of $1.65 for 
303s and $9.25 for tens but again quanti- 
ties are extremely limited. Standards are 
gone from local points and the trade are 
buying from southern points on the basis 
of $1.20 for 303s. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There just 
isn’t anything offered. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Stand- 
ard cut green beans are offered from 
Eastern and Southern points at $1.15 for 
303s and $5.50 for tens but local sources 
have very little left to sell. New York 
and Wisconsin are holding fancy three 
sieve cuts at $1.55 and $9.00 and unsold 
stocks are apparently anything but bur- 
densome. The trade are anxious to learn 
what canners are thinking pricewise in 
regards to Blue Lake beans but so far 
nothing but rumors have been heard here. 


ASPARAGUS — Canning of the new 
crop is well under way in California and 
in a piecemeal fashion locally but prices 
are still generally a secret. The only 
prices heard from this area were those 
quoted by one canner at $2.35 for fancy 
cuts and tips in 300s with $1.85 listed for 
ones along with an early shipment dis- 
count of 25 cents per case. These prices 
would not bring joy to the hearts of most 
local canners as they are hoping this 
pack will bring considerably more money 
despite the fact that California prices 
will obviously open at lower than last 
year’s levels. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Little in the 
way of good news has been forthcoming 
from this area in regards to the coming 
packs of fruits. Apparently, the extreme- 
ly rough winter experienced has already 
produced corsiderable Camage and more 
could be in the offing. The pack of sweet 
cherries will be away down as the crop 
has been seriously damaged. Cane ber- 
ries suffered greatly and the pack in this 
case will also be seriously curtailed. 
Prune plums and pears too were hurt but 
losses so far were not nearly so great. 


Prices are naturally very much on the 
firm side insofar as spot goods are con- 
cerned and offerings continue limited. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—As had been 
expected, the price of fruit cocktail is 
going up effective the first of June. Most 
independent canners announced this week 
that prices on fancy grade will move up 
on that date to $2.20 for 303 and $3.42%% 
for 2's while choice grade will move to 
$2.15 and $3.32%. As a result of excel- 
lent movement since the first of the year, 
unsold stocks are in much better shape 
and it looks like the market will take 
these advances without any quibbling. 
Other fruits such as peaches, pears and 
apricots are offered in limited quantities 
only with prices unchanged. Very little 
is heard so far in regards to the new 
packs but canners should find a ready 
market once they are ready to ship. 


CITRUS—Grapefruit juice has made a 
real strong about face the past couple of 
weeks and it now takes $1.85 to buy a 
dozen cans of unsweetened juice in 46 oz. 
tins and 871% cents for 2s. The industry 
is fast learning that the grapefruit they 
thought would be available just isn’t 
going to be and the last government esti- 
mate showed a downward revision of 
2,000,000 boxes. Blended juice is also 
now at higher levels and is held at $2.40 
and $1.15 while orange is unchanged at 
$3.10 and $1.40. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Openings Named—Spinach Packing Ending 
— Heavy Tomato Shipments — Elbertas 
Cleaning Up—Fruits Moving. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 18, 1956 


THE SITUATION—California canners 
are very well pleased with reports com- 
ing in from growing districts of the prog- 
ress of fruit and vegetable crops in which 
they are directly interested. While floods 
in December and January caused regret- 
fully heavy damage, packs this year 
should again run to comparatively high 
figures. The apricot crop promises to be 
about 75,000 tons lighter than in 1955, but 
orchards have been benefitted by the 
heavy rainfall and fruit is expected to 
run to larger size. Spinach has been of 
high quality, aided by late rains, and 
tonnage is reported above average per 
acre. Recent rains have benefitted field 
crops in general and tomatoes are get- 
ting off to a good start. Thinning of 
peaches will start at an early date, but it 
is unlikely that there will be any destruc- 
tion of fruit to hold down packs, as in 
some recent years. Field conditions in 
both fruits and vegetables are reported 
as excellent, outside the flooded areas. 


ASPARAGUS—A feature of the week 
has been the bringing out on the part of 
several canners of opening prices on 1955 
pack asparagus. Lists vary quite notice- 
ably and it is suggested that some adjust- 
ments may soon be in order. One large 
concern, featuring its own nationally ad- 
vertised brands, is quoting giant and 
colossal green tipped and white in No, 2 
at $4.65 a dozen, with salad points at 
$3.0714, in pienic size and colossal tips 
at $2.821%. Cut spears, tips included, are 
priced at $2.45 for No. 2, $1.95 for No. 
303; $1.271% for buffet and $12.50 for No. 
10, these also being green tipped and 
white. All green asparagus is offered at 
$2.85 for No. 300, $1.95 for pienie and 
$1.80 for buffet. Other canners are quot- 
ing green tipped and white in No. 2s at 
$4.10 for colossal, $4.00 for mammoth and 
$3.90 for large. 


SPINACH—tThe spinach canning sea- 
son is rapidly coming to a close, with 
some operators expecting to complete 
operations within a week. The season was 
a longer one than usual with some, owing 
to necessary replantings. Most sales, out- 
side those of advertised brands, seem on 
the basis of $1.15 for No. 303, $1.60 for 
No. 2% and $4.75 for No. 10, all of fancy 
grade. 


TOMATOES — The planting of toma- 
toes is going ahead at a rapid rate and 
there seems no doubt but that acreage 
will be larger than last year. Shipments 
of last year’s pack are still on the heavy 
side, with buyers combing the market for 
the items that seem in light supply. No. 
2 fancy moves at $2.00, with No. 2%4’s 
at $2.55, or more, and No. 10’s at around 
$10.00. 


CHERRIES—tThe cherry crop is com- 
ing along fast, with warmer weather at 
hand, and fruit will soon be moving to the 
fresh market in quantities. Some choice 
large sweet cherries in heavy syrup has 
moved off of late at $2.40 for No. 303’s, 
with standards in this size at $2.20. 
Stocks of some canners are in a broken 
condition, but most items can still be 
located. 


NECTARS—A drive on fruit nectars is 
under way with this stimulated by 
warmer weather, Featured brands of 
apricot nectar are moving at 67% cents 
for five and a half ounce, $1.00 and $1.05 
for No. 211 and $3.25 for 46-oz. This 
price also prevails for pear and Elberta 
peach nectar. 


PEACHES — Some items in Elberta 
peaches are in rather limited supply and 
stocks will be largely out of first hands 
before new pack will be available. Prices 
on No. 2% fancy range from $3.52% to 
$3.65, with choice quoted at $3.06 to $3.15. 
Sales of No. 303 halves are reported at 
$2.40. 


FIGS—The movement of canned figs 
has taken on additional momentum of 
late and indications are that stocks will 
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be about normal when the new packing 
season gets under way. Some items in 
the No. 10 size are in rather light supply, 
with most holdings priced at about 
$10.60. Buffet size is moving at $1.42% 
for featured brands, 


SALAD—Fruits For Salad have large- 
ly given way to fruit cockatil, but some 
are still to be had, especially in featured 
brands of long standing. No. 303 moves 
off at $3.10 and buffet at $1.821%4. Some 
canners feature this item in glass, with 
No 2%’s priced at $5.15 and No. 303 at 
$3.25. 


SAUCE—The movement of applesauce 
continues quite heavy and stocks are ex- 
pected to be cleaned out by the time new 
pack is available in August. Prices are 
without change, No. 303 fancy moving at 
$1.45 and choice at $1.35. 


FISH — Canned salmon is virtually 
out of the picture, as far as sales from 
first hands are concerned, about the only 
exception being fish of Seattle pack. 
The tuna market is largely unchanged 
and holdings of California sardines are 
confined to one or two canners. Sales of 
sardines are reported at $7.25 to $7.50 for 
1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce. Some sales of 
squid in brine in No. 1 talls have been re- 
ported at $3.60 to $3.75, with these large- 
ly for export. 


TOMATO PICKERS 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


A tomato pickers accounting system 
that is intended to ease the pain of keep- 
ing pickers Social Security account rec- 
ords, also reporting labor costs on Grow- 
er’s Federal Income Tax, is the idea of 
Cannery Growers, Inc., Maumee, Ohio. 


The system is the result of many to- 
mato growers asking for a book in which 
the record of pickers may be kept in du- 
plicate. Each book contains forms for the 
record of twenty-five pickers. 


The book is ready to go to press when 
sufficient orders are received to pay the 
cost of printing. Chan Connolly, Man- 
ager, asks that those interested drop him 
a postal card by May 20 stating how 
many books are wanted. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in March totaled 15,369,- 
000 lbs. ready-to-cook weight, compared 
with 15,406,000 lbs. in March last year. 
The quantity consisted of 13,243,000 lbs. 
of chickens and 2,126,000 lbs. of turkeys. 
No comparisons with last year are avail- 
able for the various classes used. 


CANNED BEER SALES 


Canned beer sales have risen from five 
percent of the total annual packaged beer 
output in 1945 to 35 percent of the pack- 
aged market last year, the American Can 
Company reports. The sharp increase in 
canned beer sales reflects the wide ac- 
ceptance of the can by the brewing indus- 
try. Late last year total production of 
beer and ale cans since their introduction 
by Canco in 1935 passed the 50-billion-can 
mark. Last year alone 7.5 billion cans— 
largest for a single item—were produced. 


MEDFLY QUARANTINE 


Effective May 16, the southern Florida 
counties of Broward and Dade were regu- 
lated under a Mediterranean fruit fly 
quarantine. Fruits and vegetables, and 
other garden and orchard products of all 
kinds, all types of soil, and other products 
and articles likely to harbor this serious 
pest of fruits and vegetables, moving in- 
terstate from the regulated counties, in 
general will require certification based on 
treatment, inspection, or nonexposure to 
infestation. All individuals and commer- 
cial firms desiring to move fruits and 
vegetables from Broward and Dade coun- 
ties are affected by the order. 


PIEDMONT LABEL cO. INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD viIRCINIA 
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F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


World’s Fastest-Cook ing Coil! 


Langsenkamp’'s 


KOOK-MORE KOIL 


Real cooking efficiency! Fresh steam enters three tubes 
simultaneously through unique divided header to 
deliver 18% more volume with 20% less steam pres- 
sure, at the same time providing instant drainage of 
condensate. This greater evaporating capacity assures 
a product of richer color and full-bodied flavor. 


Kook-More Koils are made in 27”, 42” and 60” 
banks. Tube size—3”. Choice of copper, nickel or 
stainless steel. Write for full details. 


227 EAST SOUTH ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS 25, 
INDIANA 
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OAKITE REPRESENTATIVES 
ATTEND FIRST ANNIVESARY 
CONFERENCE 


Seventeen Oakite technical service rep- 
resentatives from as far west as Port- 
land, Ore., met in New York City March 
19 for a five-day Anniversary Conference. 
The program was the first of three 
planned this year to enable field men to 
pool their experience, work side by side 
with laboratory chemists, and become 
thoroughly familiar with new products 
being made available to industry. The 
service experience of the men, called in on 
their major anniversaries with the com- 
pany, averages 12 years. Top man of the 
group was C, A. Peterson, of Los Ange- 
les, with 35 years as an Oakite represen- 
tative. 


During the conference the men dis- 
cussed new developments in barrel finish- 
ing and treatment of aluminum; new ad- 
vances in food sanitation; new materials 
made necessary by technological ad- 
vances in the paper, rubber, glass, chemi- 
cal, petroleum, and railroad industries; 
applications of the growing line of Oakite 
CrysCoat phosphating materials; and 
new developments in water conditioning. 
Similar conferences are planned for June 
and September, in which other represen- 
tatives selected from the company’s 218- 
man field organization will take part. The 
conferences are planned so that periodic- 
ally each field representative will partici- 
pate in intensive refresher training, de- 
signed to make his services even more 
valuable to the industries he serves. 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Company, Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, has issued its first 
copy of a new house organ “The Cam- 
bridge Wire.” The publication, currently 
designed to a four-page, two-color for- 
mat, will be sent out quarterly to prac- 
tically all types of manufacturing plants. 
All Cambridge products, woven wire con- 
veyor belts, industrial wire cloth and fab- 
rication, as well as other stories aimed at 
the company’s major market categories, 
will be featured in each issue. Copies 


may be obtained from the company at the 
above address. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 


FOR LONG LIFE - USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Charles Stauffacher, financial vice- 
president of the Continental Can Co., has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Manu- 
facturing & Industry Division of The 
Greater New York Fund campaign, ac- 
cording to announcement by Frederick N. 
Eaton, chairman of the Private Firms 
Division of the Fund campaign. The cam- 
paign seeks $10,000,000 on behalf of 425 
hospitals and health and welfare agencies. 


S & W Fine Foeds, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., is celebrating its sixtieth anniver- 
sary this month by formally opening its 
new $2,500,000 headquarters plant in 
Visitacion Valley on the southern boun- 
dary of the city. The firm was originally 
known as Sussman, Wormser & Co. and 
operated for years on a comparatively 
small seale. Today it operates a world- 
wide business, packing and distributing 
an extensive line of canned foods under 
the “S & W” label. 


The new plant, located on an 1l-acre 
site, includes a 250,090 square foot ware- 
house, a coffee roasting and packing 
plant and a _ two-story administration 
building. More than a thousand truck- 
loads were required to move the firms 
store of merchandise to the new ware- 
house. The truck-loading dock is 650 feet 
in length and the spur railroad tracks can 
accommodate ten cars at a time. 


The firm operates a large processing 
plant at near-by Redwood City, a nut 
plant at Modesto, and a citrus plant at 
Bradenton, Florida. Warehouses are 
maintained in New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Seattle and Los Angeles, and a 
sales office is maintained in Oakland, on 
the eastern shore of San Francisco Bay. 
The new headquarters are looked upon as 
a monument to president Adrien J. Falk 
who is retiring after more than half a 
century of service. And an announcement 
has recently been made to the effect that 
American Institute of Graphic Arts in 
New York has selected an S & W Fine 
Foods advertisement as one of the “50 
Advertisements of the Year,” an adver- 
tisement featuring S & W Vegetable 
Juice Cocktail. 


Glass Containers—Shipments of nar- 
row neck glass containers for food in 
1955 totaled 14,337,000 gross as compared 
with 12,745,000 gross in 1954 and 12,614,- 
000 gross in 1953. Shipments of wide 
mouth glass containers, including fruit 
jars and jelly glasses in 1955 totaled 36,- 
264,000 gross, which compares with 33,- 
150,000 gross in 1954 and 31,664,000 in 
1953. Shipments of this type of container 
have progressively increased since 1951. 


Conventions and Schools 
(Continued from page 5) 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1956 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1956 - JANUARY 1, 
1957—HOLIDAYS ARE PICKLE DAYS. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
71st Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—-NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 24-25, 1957 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


Phone: 
CUrtis 7-0270 


NORTH CAROLINA 


EASTERN BOX CO. 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Domestic — Export — Weather proof 


The 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 


Wagner's Point 
BALTIMORE 26, MD. 
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